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Capsule 


The diner, for many Americans, is a symbol of a period 
that has long gone, a time capsule, a place of memories 
and nostalgia. Nevertheless, the attributes of the diners 
and the dining culture that developed in them, along 
with their cuisine, had permeated so profoundly into the 
American landscape that they became obvious - generic 
pieces of everyday life across the country. 


Similar to canning, diners preserve significant pieces 
of American culture. A micro-cosmos of social 
connections, political and economic ideologies, 
technological innovations, patterns of mechanization and 
standardization - defiantly as part of a particular moment 
in history but timeless as well. 
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Standard 


The standardization of kitchen-dining spaces and their 
reduction to the essential minimum enabled the diners’ 
mass production capability, and their unique extended 
variations that rendered each diner as a particular special 
space but also a completely anonymous one. All diners 
look pretty much the same, taste, smell and feel the same, 
but each is a local public home for a certain community 
of certain people. 


‘The diners were manufactured and marketed as packages 
of standard small businesses, composed from standard 
spatial characteristics, standard accessories, food 
ingredients, kitchen parts, utensils, furniture, materials, 
style, atmosphere, comfort, uniform, work norms, 
time cycles and management. The mass production 
of diners as “all included” affordable businesses that 


WHATEVER YOU WANT IN A DINER 


Built fora Lifetime 


FODERO DINING CAR COMPANY 


55 Delancey Street phone MArket 3-4917 Newark 5, N. J. 


FODERO can give you 


We take pride in our ability to pro- 


e i duce top quality diners at rock bottom 


prices. Nowhere in America can you buy 
more diner per dollar than at Fodero. 

Every diner that leayes our plant is 
always the best that modern manufactur- 
ing methods can produce. 


could be transported anywhere and be operated without 
necessarily purchasing a piece of land - made them the 
small business of that period. 


What truly characterize the diner? Some scholars 
would claim it to be identified with certain cuisine and 
atmosphere, not necessarily bounded to a certain form. 
Others identify it with very clear spatial attributes. Both 
are probably correct, but it seems that the latter reveals 
what later morphed into different spatial forms. 
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Transition 


The initial forms of the diner originates in 1872 horse- 
drawn wagons named ‘night lunch wagons’. They mostly 
served late night newspapers workers and travelers in the 
center of urban areas (mostly on the East Coast of the 
country). These wagons offered cheap food ‘on the go’ - 
an innovative concept back then - that slowly developed 
to a common theme of American dining culture. The 
wagons interior was extremely compact, with a small 
counter, a few stools, coffee urn and food preparation 
surface, and they served mostly cold sandwiches and hot 
beverages all night long. 


‘Towards the end of the 19th century, the American railway 
infrastructure developed significantly and cross-country 
travel became popular. The sight of trains crossing the 
sleepy landscape of horse drawn wagons created a national 
sensation as it introduced new possibilities, technology 
and speed. This dramatic contrast contributed to the 
aura of trains, Glory Machines as they were often called. 
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B. Luce Corporation 


FRANK LLESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


“WEEKLY | 


“Trains cross the continent in a swirl of dust and thunder, 
the leaves flying down the tracks behind them. The great 
trains cleave through gulch and gulley; they rumble with 
spoked thunder on the bridges over mighty rivers, they 
toil through hills....” [Thomas Wolfe, “Telemachus”] 


Did you ever see 
an airplane 
parked bya diner? 


Not likely: An East- 

ern jot freighter takes 

your shipment where 

its going at 600 1n.p.h 
Usually overnight 

a We don’t begrudge 

Ic rad Tl Z| anyone a cup of coffee 

= } But it does take time 

4 Which only adds to 

the time surface trans- 

portation takes going 

maybe 60 mph. 

This time is adding to your handling costs, increasing 
the chance of damage and pilierage. Above all, the days 
or even weeks, surface transportation takes is tieing up 
your capital, So that the slower way of going to market 
could actually end up costing you more. Especially when 
you look at your total distribution costs 

Care to have such a look? An Eastern Distribution 
Economist would be glad to help you, No cost or obligation. 
Just write Eastern Air Freight 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 8 EASTERN 
N.Y. 10022, Al Freighe 
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With the transition from horse-drawn transportation to railway 
transportation, the lunch wagons, in making their image classier, 
reshaped themselves in the form of railway cars, particularly dining 
cars or diners in their shortened name. In fact, diners are exact 
mimicries of rail cars (if not actual cars that went out of order), 
and were manufactured in most cases by the same manufacturing 
companies. 
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Comfort 


Before dining cars in passenger trains were common 
in the United States, a rail passenger’s option for meal 
service in transit was one of the roadhouses often located 
near the railroad’s water stops. Fare typically consisted 
of rancid meat, cold beans, and old coffee. Such poor 


conditions discouraged many from making the journey. 


George M. Pullman adapted or invented this seamless 
sequence of living well - especially dining well - on a 
train. From the first meal in the first Pullman Hotel Car 
in 1867, his fetish for quality immediately persuaded 
the upper middle class and commercial travelers tired 
of indigestion and the railroads themselves, to accept 
nothing less than white-gloved dining service. 


When yc you “at after dark- 
take it easy! 


cause a Pullman bed is so comfort- 
able, you probably won't want to 
keep it waiting long. 


When you board a Pullman for an 
overnight trip, you can usually go 
straight to a waiting bed. And be- 


Your Porter wakes you when you 
wish. You wash. You shave...anda 
hearty breakfast puts you on your 


feet. By the time you return to your 
accommodation, you’re all set for the 
busy day ahead. 


of overnight trips. So it’s natural to 
feel that you can look forward to a 
most successful meeting. 


You step off your Pullman in the 
heart of town, at the start of a new 
business day. You've had the easiest 


You make overnight trips easier on your fam- 
ily when you Go Pullman. They sleep, too, 
knowing you're traveling the safest way of all. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMA N 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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COPYRIGHT, 1952, TE PULLMAN COMPANY 


New “King-Size” diners head New York Central's NEW dining car fleet 


LUXURY ON beng 


YOU TAKE YOUR HOTEL ALONG WITH YOU BY THIS ROUTE. 


MEALS ENJOYED AT LEISURE 


INTERIOR VIEW OF DINING CAR ON 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. LINES 


MEALS, 75 CENTS. 


Along with the sleeping car, that was a sensation of its own, 
the Pullman Company launched the coach-car, parlor car, 
drawing car, lounge car, dining car and hotel car (sleeping 
and dining combined) - squeezing each one of these daily 
activities into a moving tube on the rail. “Pullman’s touch 
changed the dining car as it had changed the sleeping 
car; he opened it to comfort” [Giedion, 463]. Endless 
improvements were made to maximize the layout of each 
program in this given 16ft-wide space, along with patent 
furniture and decorations. A new typology emerged for 
each of these spaces according to values of efficiency and 
profitability. The dining cars had their own glamour, as 
they offered new dining experience, style, and even better 
food than at home. 


“Sleeping car and coach, parlor car and dining car, are 
typical products of American movement. They sprang 
from patent furniture, from the aspiration to create 
new type of comfort. Even today (1948 Y.A) a wide gap 
separates the American conceptions of the traveler’s 
comfort from the European” [Giedion, 439]. 


From the soft seats to the food itself, the notion of 
“comfort on the go” which was so evident in the 
“American movement” experience was translated into 
the diners as well. The diners’ cuisine has become known 
to serve comfort food - comfort as in the meaning of 
convenience as well as in the meaning of consolation: 
familiar, warm, homey, well taken care of type of food. 
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LUNCH COUNTER 
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THE RANCH CAR 


The Ranch, unique coffee shop-lounge car in Western decor, seats 14 at counter, 12 in dinette 
antl 18 in the lounge section. 


KITCHEN 


Dining car accommodates 36 at each sitting. Glass partitions at either end of dining area 
form a semi-private alcove. Evening dinner is by reservation. 
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Window 


Dining cars enhanced the familiar 
restaurant experience with the 
unique visual entertainment of 
the ever-changing view. While 
dining cars are less common today 
than in the past (having been 
supplemented, or in some cases 
replaced altogether by other types 
of food-service cars) they still play 
a significant role in passenger 
railroading, especially on medium 
and long-distance trains. 


The window became an integral 
part of railway experience in 
general, and dining in particular. 
The arrangement of the table seats 
in the layout of the car was always 
in relation to the windows. Each 
table, along with its benched seats 
from each side and the window 
frame aside, created a mini space 
for the customers. The window, 
as an entertainment screen, was 
a temporary excuse or maybe a 
haven from while dining alone; 
as for couples and families it 
enhanced the shared experience. 


These mini spaces are an 
important attribute of diners and 
trains to this day. The windows 
and the high back-rests besides 
them divide the space and frame 
small units of intimacy. But unlike 
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the intimacy offered for example by the private car, 
diners and trains, as public spaces, offer the experience 
of ‘public intimacy’. Even without the windows and the 
mini spaces around them, the neutral purpose that brings 
people together in these spaces, whether it 1s travelling 
or dining, created a delicate balance of public privacy as 
well as a legitimate space for being alone in public. Being 
so, diners became known as a home for the lonesome, a 3 > 
casual “functional” space to experience alone. 
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private car market in the US 
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Democracy 


As Siegfried Gideon claims, “The extraordinary 
comfort that has slowly developed in American 
travel undoubtedly had something to do with 
the great distances. Overproduction - private 
lines competing against one another - also was a 
contributing factor. But the basic reason must to 
be sought in another sphere; they are to be found 
in sociological ground. The explanation lies in the 
divergent political attitudes that prevailed in Europe 
and in America in 1830, when railroads came into 
being. The way each country met the question of 
comfort and of segregation into classes around 
1830, mirrors the attitude of the ruling groups to the 
people as a whole”. In Europe, with three to four 
different classes of travel in railways “only the upper 
strata of society could afford any degree of comfort”; 
whereas “America had one travel class only (except 
for Negroes and later for immigrants)”. “For its 
simplicity it reflects the democratic ways of the time, 
for everyone knew: ‘No other shall have any better 
than P. - setting a democratic standard, even after 
the appearance of the luxurious Pullman sleeping 
car”[Giedion, 439-440]. 


The standardization and democratization of 
American life, similar to its realization in travel and 
comfort as mentioned above, is in the basis of the 
diner experience. Unlike luxurious restaurants (the 
only alternative at that time), the diners opened their 
doors to anyone, regardless of any dress code, age or 
gender - offering affordable decent meals 24 hours, 
day and night. This egalitarian space created a 
complex and rich social network of local figures and 
guests, as a micro-cosmos of American culture, all 
gathered around “the kitchen table” of a local diner. 


Kitchen 


The kitchen of the diner, unlike the railway kitchen, was 
very much a new type of a private kitchen. Fast food, 
chain restaurants and franchising were not part of the 
diners’ culture; these have been promoted by the drive-in 
restaurants that started to emerge in the 30’s. Unlike the 
remote, quick, impersonal, off site dining in the drive- 
ins, eating in a diner was much more similar to eating 
in someone’s house. The heart of the diners was their 
kitchens and their cooks (usually the owners themselves). 
The kitchen became an integral element of the diner, and 


in a way, the more exposed it was, the more connected 
one would feel to the place. 


But aside from the romantic homey feeling described, in 
kitchens, the connection between technology, efficiency 
and the art of cooking came to practice. In Guttmann’s 
words, “walking through the sliding door into the middle 
of any 1920’s diner - the customer was struck instantly by 
the long marble counter” and the shiny kitchen behind it. 
Diners had so much equipment: “steam tables, burners, 
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griddles, ice boxes, and sandwich boards... dishes, 
bowls, and mugs to store and wash, along with pots and 
pans and utensils. All this fit very well behind the ever 
lengthening counter. This ‘backbar’ area became a model 
of efficiency and was integral to the success of the diner” 
[Gutman, 61]. American’s kitchens in general, especially 
in the domestic realm, became the opportunity to show 
off economic status and new way of living, with their fully 
equipped, slick, high-technology, futuristic look. 
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Furthermore, the kitchen became the laboratory space 
of efficient work process and the rational sequence of 
flow, and since 1910 it had precisely analyzed and largely 
solved. These new theories nurtured the organized work- 
process kitchens and translated the thinking of cooking 
into terms of industrial production. Diners, after a lot 
of practice, thought and management, achieved the 
optimum of cooking-serving-eating non-fast food in just 
20 minutes. 


Organized work-process kitchens, known also as 
streamlined kitchens, called for total integral design, 
in practice, the utensils, work surfaces and elements 
did not fit each other - for each was manufactured by 
different companies. This brought the standardization of 
its components that became the mark of the streamline 
kitchen. Its elements are sold, preferably in sets, by the 
large corporations of the mail-order houses. 


Today’s appliances for modern home- 
makers lighten household tasks with 
fingértip automatic controls. Many of 
these appliances and thousands of 
other items move from factory to mar- 
ket on Union Pacific, the automated 
rail way. Shipments—speeded and safe- 
guarded by electronically controlled 
equipment, data processing and car re- 
porting—move smoothly and depend- 
ably. When you ship, or travel, be spe- 
cific .. . say, "Union Pacific.” 
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Diagram showing badly arranged equipment, which 
makes confused intersecting chains of steps, in either 
preparing or clearing away a meal. 

(A -— preparing; B— clearing) 
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Diagram showing proper arrangement of equipment, 
which makes a simple chain of steps, in either prepar 
ing or clearing away a meal. 

(A — preparing; B -- clearing) 


Streamline 


“The Streamline, in hydrodynamics, 1s a curve whose 
tangent at any point gives the direction of the flow of a 
particle of the fluid at a given point. Streamline is thus 
the graphical representation of a movement...Since 
the mid 30’s the word ‘streamlined’ had considerably 
broadened in connotation, being used in reference to 
widely dissimilar fields... In popular sense, ‘streamline’ 
is used interchangeably with the word ‘modern’. The 
development of the science of aerodynamics and its 
application to airships and airplanes has created in the 
public a sense for fleeting lines, and these lines, being 
recognized by designers as a decorative element, have 
been emphasized to give the impression of speed. 
Streamlining began on trains. A tubular form was given 
to railroad cars in 1887. But not until 1934 was the 
streamlined train, Diesel driven, with steel skeleton and 
corrugated aluminum skin, put in service, whose cars 
were joined in a continuous line.” [Giedion, 607-8] 


“During the 1930’s, industrial designers gave a new look 


to virtually every product on the market a new, futuristic, 


forward-looking styling. The Streamlined look swept 
the nation, covering or housing thousands of everyday 
objects in smooth, teardrop-shaped packages: The diner 
was no exception to the trend. The hard-edged box 


design of the 1920’s diners slowly gave way to the newer / } 
look. By the end of the 1930’s, surfaces and textures were, 


brushed, polished, rounded, or wrapped. In some cases 
the diners so thoroughly mimicked the sleek streamlined 
locomotives that symbolized the era that they actually 
brought about the immobilization of mobility”. [Gutman, 
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60% FASTER 


HE same great strides in scientific 
development that enabled the Union 


Pacific Streamliner to travel 30% faster than 
regular schedule between Los Angeles 
and New York have now made it possible 
for the Proctor Snap-stand Speed Iron to 
do your heavy ironing 60% per. The 
Electrical Testing Labos é 
proved that = 
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features of the new Proctor. Or write 
to Proctor & Schwartz Electric Company, 
2 Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“You can phone Western Union 
for names of nearby dealers 


PECIAL OFFER...For a limited time only 
our dealer. will buy your old iron for 
1.00 upon purchase of this new Proctor. | 
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Bread 


One of the greatest inventions during the streamlined 
era, or even the greatest in the memory of Americans, 
is the automatic bread-loaf slicing machine. As Siegfried 
Gideon claims, mechanization took over every aspect 
of our lives including food. Apart from the changes 
in the ingredients, the mechanization of the making 
process, the slicing and the final wrapping was extremely 
sensational and changed our whole perception of food. 
In just a decade, the automatic slicing machine became 
indispensable; people could not imagine their lives 
without it. 


The profound connection between trains and diners 
is food itself. Following the development of menus, 
food was also standardized. Not just the selection, the 
ingredients and the processes of preparation, but also in 
shape. Looking at the loaf bread development reveals 
an interesting visual connection with these spaces. 
Moreover, some of the greatest inventions in the bread 
industry relate to the story of trains and diners. 


The Pullman loaf, sometimes called the “sandwich loaf” 
or “pan bread”, is a type of bread made with white flour 
and baked in a long, narrow, lidded pan. The name 
“Pullman” was derived from its use in the compact 
kitchens of the Pullman railway cars. Although the 
Pullman Company is credited with inventing the lidded 
baking pans used to create the square loaves, square tin 
pans existed long before the railroad company. European 
bread makers began using the pans in the early 18th 
century to minimize crust. However, the loaves were 
selected by Pullman for use on his trains. Three Pullman 
loaves occupied the same space as two standard round- 
topped loaves, thus maximizing the use of space in the 
small Pullman kitchen. 
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